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SCIENCE. 



mical text books for nearly half a century. Witness also 
those mathematical tables " independently computed for 
this work " containing errors identical with older tables. 
The definitions given by a professional teacher, whose 
knowledge is gained from and chiefly confined to text 
books, will therefore be found to differ from those of a 
mathematician, astronomer or physicist, whose concep- 
tions are drawn from memoirs and documents differing 
radically from text books. If a mathematician, not a 
teacher, should write an algebra he would probably reflect 
usage of mathematical terms by mathematicians better 
than the teacher ; at the same time the teacher might ex- 
press himself with more clear conciseness and in a 
manner better adapted to the class room. 

The differences pointed out above are illustrated in the 
work before us. A co-efficient is defined as a known 
factor, in accordance with the usual custom of defining 
it ; it is certain that this restriction is not kept up even in 
algebraic text-books, as they speak of indeterminate 
(meaning undetermined) co-efficients. That the leading 
letters of the alphabet usually stand for known quantities 
is something which the student has to »«learn as soon as 
he gets out of the elements, and often before, as is the 
case in this work when Interest, Annuities, etc., is 
reached. The statement (p. 27) that " it is usual to prefix 
to the parenthesis the sign of the first term that is to be 
enclosed within it," may be questioned. 

" An equation " according to this book " is a statement 
that two expressions are equal." Suppose we make this 
statement : " One pound is equal to sixteen ounces," 
will not this conform to the definition and at the same time 
will it not fail to rtpresent the algebraist's conception of 
an equation ? According to the definition of " Equation 



of Condition " x - == my is not an equation of condition. 
" To solve an equation is, to find the value ot the un- 
known quantity," thus implying that there is but one 
value that will satisfy the equation, an impression that 
will subsequently require correction. The terms cancel 
and reduce so much used are not defined. The usage 
of the first is in accordance with general use but not in 
accordance with the usual definition. In fact no defini- 
tion of it in any algebra (I am ready to be corrected) 
conforms to mathematical usage. 

The definition of fraction is purely the arithmetical one 
in which the nuinerator and denorninator are supposed to 
be integers and hence fails as a general definition, just 
as the definition of index or exponent fails through too 
great limitation or from tacitly assuming that a general 
symbol will only have special values. 

In spite, however, of the points to which we have 
called attention above we consider this algebra a useful 
one. The numerous examples afford the student ample 
resources for getting practically familiar with algebraic 
manipulation, and the conspicuous absence of set rules 
compels the work to be done thoughtfully rather than by 
rule of thumb. Factoring, that important branch of alge- 
bra is fully treated, though the same can hardly be said of 
radicals. The chapter on logarithms is well done, much 
better than is common, and to our mind is decidedly the 
best chapter in the book. The book is well printed and 
attractive in appearance in spite of the lines at the top of 
the page and is very free from typographical errors. We 
have only noticed one, p. 349, Ex. 20, where %\o should 
read I5. Marcus Baker. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Office, 
Washington, D. C, Aug-mt 11, 1881. 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT FOR NEW YORK CITY FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 10, 1881. 

Latitude 40" 45' 58" N.; Longitude 73'' 57' 58" W.; height of instruments above the gi'ound, 53 feet ; above the sea, 97 

feet ; by self-recording instruments. 
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Mean for the week 29-995 inches. 

Maximum for theweek at 9 a, m., Sept. 5th _ 30.096 " 

Minimum " at 5 p. m., Sept. 7th 29-894 " 

Range - 202 



Dry. Wet. 

Mean for the week _ 77.6 degrees 70.8 degrees. 

Maximumfor the week,at 3 pm. 7th loi. " at 6 pm 7th, 83. " 

Minimum " " 6 am. 4th 65. " at 6 am 4th, 62. " 

Range '' '' 36. '' 21. '' 
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Total amount of water for the week. 
Duration of rain. 



Distance traveled during the week. 732 

Maximum force 7 

DANIEL DRAPER, Ph. D. 

Director Meteorological Observatory of the Department of Public 
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